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HE Firſt-Philoſophy 
or Logic Claſs, in the 
Univerſity of Edinburgh, 1 
placed, in the Academical 
courſe, immediately after the 
ſtudy of the Languages. 
Logic was originally form- 
ed an Art without Science. 
The treatiſes on this ſubject 
(Lord Bacon's excepted) have 
been limited to commenta- 
ries on the Ancient Syſtems, 
or to detached Eſſays on 
„„ Meta- 


E 


Hence the preſent imperfect 


ſtate of this Art, compared 
with the other branches of 
wann ee 


TO 1 Ich defect, 


Ionian is to be conſidered as 


the comprehenſive Science, 
which explains the method 


of diſcovering and applying 


the Laws of Nature. Sir 
Iſaac Newton explained the 
Laws of the Material Syſtem, 
by reaſoning from obſer va- 
tion and experiment. His 
diſcoveries ſhew the progreſs 
5 n Human Mind, in ob- 


ſervin g 


Metaphyſics and Criticiſm. 


, 
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ſerving and applying the 


Laws of Body. The ſame 
method will aſcertain the ge- 
neral Laws of the Human 
Mind, in the ſucceſsful ſtudy N 
of Nature, and render the 
knowledge of them, the Ru- 
diments and Firſt en 
of all bern 


The ſubject divides «eſe 


into two branches. | 


I. The Science 01 odifer- 
ving the Laws of Nature. 


This forms the Elements. 
ry courſe of Philoſophy, in 
a 2 Which 


wv ] | 


pie, are explained, the Na. 


tural Hiſtory. of the faculties 


of the Human Mind, or the 


means of obſervation ; ; the 
method of applyin g them for 
the purpoſes. of Diſcovery; 
and the foundations of the 
e al e 2 864 


po theſe fubjedts, che stu- 


dents, by frequent examina- 
tions, are habituated to com- 


poſition. 


II. The application of the I 


Science of Obſervation to the 
* of Nature. n 
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This forms a Courſe! of 
Lede for more advanced ; 
Students, in which are ex- 
plained, the great characters 
of the Hiftory of Nature; of 
the Sciences which diſcover 
its Laws; of the Arts which 
theſe Sciences improve; and 
the Elements of Civil Hiſto- 
ry, connected with the Hi- 
ſtory of Philoſophy. 


This introduction to Stu- 
dy, is intended to lay open 
a view of the proper ſubjects 
of inquiry and information, 
that the Students may be 
enabled to ſele& the articles, 
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which esd to their Ge- 


nius, Taſte, and Buſineſs i in 
Life. | 


4k IM DIET i.) 1 | J. 
1 The outlines only of the I 
Lectures, with the neceſſary 
definitions, are printed, as 
they are intended chiefly for 
the Students who are to hear 

them explained. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


„ 
Of Philoſophy. 

| 12 : 
Orixin and Object of Philoſophy. 
PHILOSOPHY is derived 
from the obſervation of Na- 

ture. | ; | 
Its object is to examine the pro- 


perties and relations of her works, 
| A and 


2 -FigsT PRINCIPLES Introd. 


| and td diſcover the laws which they 
low, 

The character of its fobjedts of ne- 
ceſſarily determines its generaly * 
parxments. 7 | 


s 5 OP 
1 * | E 


| 4+; TY £7, 3 "Fats 
General departments of £ hulofophy. 


Locic, or General Philoſophy; 


which treats of the method of ob- 


ſerving and applying the laws of 
Nature. 


PHYSICS; which treat of the 


- 


laws of material objects. 
ErHIcS; which treat of the ac- 
tions of mankind. 
The ſubdiviſions in theſe de- 
| . are termed Sciences. 


In 
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Sciences. 


The knowledge of the laws of 
Nature, in any general or parti- 
cular een conſtitutes a 
ſcience. 4:1 ide 

There are many general terms! 
which muſt be explained, as we: 
language of all the ſciences: | 

Theſe terms deſcribe the pro- 
greſs of the human mind, in diſco- 
vering the laws of Nature, and have 
a marked relation to each other. 

Phenomenon, — any appearance 
or fact in Nature: Ke 

Effects and Cauſes. Effects, — the 
changes of phenomena leading to- 
acting powers, or — Cauſes, 
A2 © Philoſophicak 


4 Fixsr PrrNCIvins dura. 


Philoſiphical Ae — = 
claſſing phenomena, effects an 
cauſes, by their qualities and rela-, 
tions. 9 
Induction —mferences of che hu- 
man underſtanding from hints 
Phical arrangements. if 4 

Law of Nature, — the rules by 
which Nature acts, diſcovered by 
induction from obſervation and ex- 


ä maxims na 

from the laws of Nature, to expreſs 
| their purpoſe, een and ten- 
a dency. 

Theory, — has a of the 
s of Nature to explain particu- 
lar phenomena. | 

1 Hypetheſis—ſuppoiung a ere 
quality, and reſting the evidence of 
its exiſtence on its apparent fitneſs 


to account for phenomena. 


Al 


The 


pole in life: 
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The end of Science is to create, 


73 


4 
Arts. 


An Art is the application of the 
laws of Nature to ſome uſeful pur- . 


The objects of the Arts farnih a. 


imple diviſion of them. 


Fine arts, — pleaſure. 
Mechanical arts „utility. | 
_ Liberal arts, — knowledge. 


| FI 1k; 


6 FIRST PRINCIPLES Intred.. 


of the Firſt Principles of 
. 


. 


; S 


her 7 the Fin Princdls 2 Phi- 
0 phy, | | 


The object of the Firſt Prin- 


ciples of Philoſophy is co explain 


the method of diſcovering the 
laws of Nature, by. obſervation 
of phenomena, and of applying 


| theſe laws to the uſeful and ele- 


gant Arts. « 

The Firſt Principles of Philoſo- 
phy divide themſelves into two 
parts: | 


1, The 


= Land PA 


* 
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Introd. of PHILosoPHY., * 7 


1. The method of obſerving and 
diſcovering the laws: of 5 

5 ture. bo ' 
2. The application. * cial me 
thod to the proper ſubjects: 

of Philoſophical inquiry and 
„ 
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General an 


PART Fixer comprehends the 
"Iu Sciences: 8 

. PNEUMATOLOGY ; | r, The 

8 that explains the N 

Hiſtory of the Powers and Facul- 

ties of the Human Mind. 

2. Locic; or, The Science that 


explains the method of directing 


our 
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8 ene eee & c. Introd 


our faculties in obſerving and ap- 
plying the laws of Nature. 
3. METaPHYsSICS; or, The Sci- 


ence that explains the foundations 


of the other Sciences and Arts. 


PART SECOND comprehends the 
following Articles: 

1. APPLICATION of the Firſt 
Principles of Frlolophy to the 


ſtudy of Nature. 


2. The HISTORY. of Philoſo- 


Phy. f 
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PHILOSOPHY. 
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C 
General Arrangement. 


HE Firſt Principles of Phi- 

loſophy direct to the me- 
this of obſerving and Gadying 
Nature. 

The ſtudy of Nature requires a 
knowledge of the faculties of obſer- 
vation, of the method of direQing 
them, and of the general characters 
of the phenomena they are to diſ- 
cOver. | 


The 
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The Seiences of Pheumadbogy, 
Logic, and Metaphyſics, furniſh 
"i theſe requiſites. 

* They are the natural introduc⸗ 
* tion to the ſtudy of the other Scien- 
ees and Arts. 
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PNEUMATOLOGY:. 


1 N. T RO DVU CT ION. 


a 
Nature and Progreſs of the Science. 


The Science of Pneumatology a- 
riſes from the Natural Hiſtory of the 
Powers and Faculties of the - Human 
A ; | 
They are the inſtruments em- 
ployed in the obſervation of the 
Phenomena and laws of Nature. 
| The 


4 


12 Finer pace ESG Part J. 


a The laws of * Science are not 
to be read from abſtract Metaphy- 
ſics and Phyſiology, but to be de- 

duced, by obſervation and expe- 

"= riment, from the natural hiſtory of 

. FF the human mind and body. - 

$ Progreſs of the Science flow and 

'$ i 

5 among the aneients. 

1 D among the moderns. 
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Arrangement. 


Pneumatology comprehends an 
: analyſis of the following articles. 
1. The general phenomena of 
0 mind, as a department of r, 
diſtinct from body. 


2. The | 


v 
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2. The ſources. of Human Know- 
ledge : —— Senſation, — Under- 


© anding, — Conſciouſneſs, | 


I The Will. 
4. The Moral Faculty. 
5. The Emotions, Paſſions, and 


Affections. 


6. The Reflex Senſes, 
7. Theory of the Mind. 
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= he :krt PE of obſervation 
1M diſtinguiſhes the works of Nature 
into the claſſes of Body or Matter, 
and of Mind or Intelligence. 
Body or Matter is diſcovered by 
obſervation of its qualities. : 3 
Matter exhibits primary and ſe= MW * 
condary Jualities. NMI. 
Primary qualities deſcribe Mat- bec 
| ter: ¶ Sci 


J. ch. Ke” of PHILOSOPHY, _ 


ter: Solidity, —Extenſfion, — 
Diviſibility, &c. | 

Secondary qualities refer to our 
X Senſations : Hear, — Cold, — 
Flavour, — Sound, &c. 

Mind or Intelligence is charac- 
teriſed by obvious and 2 at- 
tributes: 

Conſciouſneſs, 

Volition, 


Reaſoning, &c. | 
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oer. 
Diſtinctions in Science. 


T) be departments of Matter and 

Mind furniſh. ſubdiviſions, which 
become the ſubjects of particular 
Sciences: 


at- 


* 
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B 2. Body: 


16 FIRST PRINCIPLES Part J. 


Body 
NMichäfbes ob Science that 


explains the general laws of i 


Body. 

Chymiſtry, — the Science chat 
explains the intimate pro- 
perties of Body. 

Phyſiology, — the Science that 
explains the reaſons of Na- 
ture in the ſtructure and ar- 
rangement of Bodies. 


Mind: —— 


Pneumatology, — the Science 
that explains the phenomena 4 


of Mind. 
Natural Logic, — the Science 


that explains the method of | 


obſerving and diſcovering 
the laws of Nature. 


% 


Ethics, 


; 32 


en 


th 


NO 


me 
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Ethics, — the Science that ex- 
plains the Pr OP of Hu- 
man Conduct. 

Natural Theology,— —theSciefce 
that explains the Attributes: 


at | 

O= % of Detty.. 

at 8 : 

N SE CT. HI. 

1 N 
Principles. 


1. Mind and Body have differ= 
| ent. laws. 4 
= 2. The phenomena and laws of 
ice | the one do not explain the phe- 


Ice 


nomena and laws of the other. 

3. They are different on | 

ments in Nature. 

Philoſophers have e to 
3 explain 


— 


by thofe of Body, and many of the 


18 FIRST PRINCIPLES Part IJ. CI 


explain the phenomena of Mind 
phenomena of Body, by abſtract 
ſpeculations reſpecting Mind. 


Review of the hypotheſes on 
theſe ſubjects, 


CHAP, 
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Of the ſources of 19 Know- 
ledge. 


The ſources of Knowledge in 


the Human Mind can be diſco- 


vered only from the Natural Hi- 


ſtory of Phenomena. 


They may be analyſed under 
the titles of Senſation, Underſtand- 
ing, Conſciouſneſs, 


. 
Senſation. 


The intimations which the Hu- 
man 
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man Mind receives from the im- 
preſſion or agency of objects ex 
ternal to itſelf, are uſually termed 
Senſations. 


Senſations are accompanied with 


perceptions of objects, and of their 
relations. | 
The Natural Hiſtory and Ana- 
tomy of the Human Body diſco- 
vers the brain and nerves to be 


the organs in the animal œcono- 


my, on which our ſenſibility to 


objects external of the Mind de- 
| pends. 


Phyſiology deduces the reaſons 
of Nature in fitting theſe organs 
to convey information to the Hu- 


man Mind. 


Betwixt our perceptions and the 
external exciting caule there exiſts 


no manner of reſemblance. 


Senſations 
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Senſations are external and in- 


a h | 
"TUE particular diſtinctive Senſa- 


tions are five: Touch, Taſting, 
Smelling, Hearing, and Seeing. 


INE 


Natural Hiſtory diſcovers that 


the whole animal frame is an or- 


gan of Touch. 
Phyſiology not only explains the 


reaſons of Nature in this arrange- 


ment, but the reaſons of the par- 


ticular ſenſibility in the finger, 


which is conſidered as the organ 


of i ouch. 


The perception of the primary 
and ſecondary qualities of Body 


by the ſenſation of Touch, is a law 
f of 


22 Fins; PRINCIPLES Part J. 


of Nature diſcovered by = 
tion and experiment. 


Taſting. 


Natural Hiſtory and Phyſiolo- 


SY 
—of the organ and medium 


of Taſting. . 
—of the ſenfations and percep- 
tions of Taſting. 


The perception of a ſecondary 
quality of Body by the ſenſation 
of Taſting, is a law of Nature diſ- 
covered by obſervation and expe- 
riment. | 


Smelling. 
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Smelling. 
Natural Hiſtory and Phyſiolo- 


— of the organ and media of 

Smelling. 1 
—of the ſenſations and percep- 
tions of Smelling. 


= The perception of a ſecondary 
WM quality of Body by the ſenſation 
of Smelling, is a law of. Nature 
| diſcovered by obſervation and ex- 


I periment. 


Hearing. 


= Natural Hiſtory and Phyſiolo- 

— of the Ear. | 

— of the mechaniſm of the Voice, 
as articulate and inarticulate. 


The 
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"The more general media of 
Sounds are elaſtic Bodies. 
Analyſis | 
—of the principles on which : 
the production and propaga- 
tion of Sounds depend. 
of Reflected Sounds. 
— of the Velocity of Sounds. 
— of rhe ſenſations and percep- 
tions of Hearing. 


The pleaſure from Sounds ariſes 
from their connection with the 
Paſhons and Imagination. ; 

The phenomena which excite iſ 
this pleaſure are the foundations 
of the art of Muſic. 

The perception of a ſecondary 
quality of Body by the ſenſation 
of Hearing, is a law of Nature 
diſcovered by obſervation and ex- 
periment, = 
Seeing. 
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Seein 7. 


Natural err and Phyſiolo- 
8 . 
—of the Eye. 
— of the variations from its or- 


dinary ſtructure, 
Analyſis 


ah —of Light, the nl of Vi- 
fion, — Refraction, — Reflec- 

ſes tion, | 

hos Sof the ſenſations and percep- 

tions of Seeing, as proper and 

bh acquired, 

i Colour and viſible extenſion. are 

proper to the organ, 
ary Solid dimenſions and diſtances 
"IN are acquired, 


The motion of the Eyes! is pa- 
rallel. 


. We 
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We ſee objects ſingle, though 
we employ a double organ. = . 
The image is inverted on The! 
retinæ of the Eyes, but we ſee the 
object erect. | 
The pleaſures of 'Sight are con- 
nected with the Paſſions and Ima- 
gination. 8 
The phenomena which excite 
and continue theſe pleaſures, are 
the foundations of ſeveral of the 
Arts. = 
'The perception both of primary. 1 
and ſecondary qualities by the ſen- 55 
ſation of Seeing, is a law of Na- i 
ture diſcovered by obſervation and ha 
experiment. 5 
COL 
The independent exiſtence of "Bl 
the objects of our Senſations has 


been queſtioned. 
Origin 
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Origin and eflects of chis ſcep- 


ticiſm. | 3 7 


SE. r. II 
The Underſtanding, 


The Underſtanding is a general 
Jexpreſſion, denoting the powers 
and faculties of the human mind 
which are employed in the at- 
tainment of knowledge. 
It is characteriſtically different 
from Senſation. 
Its offices are, to obſerve; to 
compare, and to arrange pheno- 
mena, and to infer. what. are the 
laws of Nature. 

Its powers ſeem to have a natu- 
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ral ſucceſſion and dependence on 
each other. 
They may be beard a 


the titles of Memory, Abſtraction, 


Imagination, Intuition and Rea- 
ſoning, and Judgement, 


The hiſtory of theſe faculties, ; 
will afford inductions, deſcriptive i 


of the laws of the Underſtanding. 

Phyſiologiſts term Memory, I- 

magination, and Judgement, in- 
ternal ſenſes. 


Memory. 


9 


The power of recalling” our r paſt | : 


perceptions, 

The Memory 1s aided by the 
relations of time, place, ſimilari- 
ty, contraſt, &c. 
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The obſervation of theſe rela- 


tions forms the Science of. Memo 


ry. | 
The laws of this Science, if ad- 


. opted as rules, ſeem to afford an 


art of Memory, or artificial. Me- 
mory. 


Abſtraction. 


The power of conſidering ob- 
jects, or the qualities of objects, 
apart from the other objects and 
qualities with which they are. 
found to be connected in Nature. 

Abſtraction ſeems to be a facul- 
ty peculiar to the human mind. 


- 
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G 3 Abſtraction. 
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Abſtraction is the ſource — 
—of Philoſophical Arrange- 
ment. 
 — of Generalization. . 
of Science. 
— of Theory. 


Imagination. 


The power of aſſembling ob- 
jects, qualities, and circumſtan- 
ces, and forming them into a new 
aggregate, whether fictitious or 
real, by a different combination. 
Imagination borrows from the 
faculties of Memory and Abſtrac- 
tion; and, on that account, its 
place in the hiſtory of the Un- 
derſtanding is ſubſequent to both 
of nn, 


Imagination 
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Imagination may be diſtinguiſh-- 
ed into Active and Paſſive. 
Active Imagination, OT: Genius, 


in ſubſervience to the real proper- 


ties and relations of phenomena, 
has directed to new and undiſco- 
vered arrangements of them. 

In ſubſervience to our Senſa- 
tions and Paſſions, it can extend 
beyond the real appearances of Na- 


ture, and combine objects, ſcenes, 
and deſcriptions, fitted to excite 


che finer feelings, and to intereſt | 
W the heart. 


The Imagination, in the firſt of 


theſe views, ſhewn to be the ſource 


of diſcoveries in the Liberal Scien- 


ces. 


In. the ſecond, of brilliant pro- 

ductions in the Fine Arts. 
Paſſive Imagination, or Taſte, is 
addreſſed and refined by ſtudying 
5 the 


— 
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the productions of Active _] 


gination, or Genius. 


Sources of the pleaſures of Ima- 
gination analyſed, by an enume- 
ration of the claſſes of objects 


which excite theſe pleaſures. 
Relation of the Imagination to- 


the Sciences and Fine Arts, ex- 


plained. 


Intuition and Reaſoning. 


Iatuition, —the power by which 


the Mind percei ves the immediate 


agreement or diſagreement of its 


objects, and of their relations. 


Reaſoning,— —the powerby which | 


the Mind diſcovers the more di- 
ſtant connection of objects and re- 
lations, by introducing - an inter- 
mediate object and relation. 


Intuition, 
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Intuition, the foundation of 


axioms; 


3 of demonſtrations. 


Judgement. 


The inferences of the Mind pro-- 


duced immediately 'by Intuition, 
or remotely by Reaſoning. 


2 55 of che Underſtanding. 


1 The ET, Dadertiandins: 
acquires its perceptions of external 
objects by the media of ſenſation,, 
which do not reſemble theſe * 


ceptions. 


2. The ee eee can ar- 


range its objects and perceptions 


by 
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by their ſpecific e and rela- 
tions. ; 

* e Gene can chf. 
cover truth by intuition and de- 
monſtration. 
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Conſeioufueſe.. | 


Conſciouſneſs is the perception 
which the Mind has of elt 3 in all 
its operations. 
Conſciouſneſs 

—of Identity. 

— of Senſation. 

— of Intelligence. 

— Of Moral Principles. 
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Do we retain our conſciouſneſs, 
as in fleep, when apparently in- 


ſenſible 2 
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HAP. I 


Of the Will. 


. 


Character of this Faculty. | 


The Will is the faculty by which 


the mind chuſes or rejects its ob- 


jects. 5 
The Will is poſitive or nega- 
tive. | 3 
The natural progreſs of the Will 
ſeems to be, from deliberation, to 
deciſion, - and to action. 
This progreſs, however, 1s de- 
termined or counteracted by a va- 
riety 
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riety of circumſtances, which, 
from their relation to the Will, 


have been termed Motives. 


Motives. 


The circumſtances which ad- 


dreſs and influence the Will are 
termed Motives, 


The natural hiſtory of Motives, 


comprehended under the follow- 
ing titles. 


Propenſities. 


| Tendencies which ſpring fr om 
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che conſtitution of human na- 
ture. | . 5 

Propenſities are W prior 
to experience. 

In ſome caſes Propenſities are 
confirmed by experience, in o- 
thers created by it. 

Propenſities explained under the 
following titles. | 

Propenſities to 

Activity. 
— Pleaſure. 
— Imitation. 
— Emulation. 


Opinions. 
Deciſions founded on apparent 
probability, or traditional preju- 

dices, and confirmed by habit. 
The characters of Opinions, di- 
verſified 


— 
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verſified by the operation of the: 
following cauſes —— _ 

— Temper. -- 

— Capacity. 

— Education. * 

— National Prejudices.. 


Inductions. 


Accurate inferences of the un- 
derſtanding, after examining ob- 
jects, and their relations in Na- 
ture. . fs, 

Inductions influence the Will 

— from the degrees of cer- 
tainty with which they are 
formed. 

— from the pleaſure or pain 
which they afford, — 


D 2 Sentiments. 
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Sentiments. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES 
Sentiments are diverſified. by the- 
igion. 


ſenſe of 


Habits of think 
the permanent effects produced by 


emotions, paſſions, and affections, 


upon the mind “. 
— Character. 


— Morality, 


— Rel 
— Delicacy. 


* See chap, 5. 
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Y Application of Motrves. 
ge. The application of Motives ex- - 


plains the nature of actions, as 
moral or immoral. 


che hypotheſes reſpecting Liberty 
and Neceſſity. 5 

Principles of the Fataliſt and 
Free-thinker compared. 


deduced, from the preceding claſſes 
of Motives. 
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The general laws of the Will 
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Sc r. IV. 


Tavor of the Will. 


r. The Will acts from motives, 
which regard the ſafety and en- 
joy ments of our Nature. 

2. The determinations of the 
Will which give an exerciſe to 
the beſt faculties and diſpoſitions 
of the Mind, afford the greateſt 
ſafety and enjoyment to the indi- 
vidual. 5 
3. The. determinations of the 
Will which dire& our beſt facul- | 
ties and diſpoſitions to the good 
of others, give the greateſt ſafety 
and enjoyment to mankind, 


The 


An. ch. III. of PHILOSOPHY... 43 
The laws of the Will direct to 
the ſcience of Moral Philoſophy. . 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Iv. 


Of the Moral Faculty. 


8 E C T. I. 


Object. of the Moral Faculty, 


The objects of the faculty of 
moral approbation and dilappro- 
bation, are the diſpoſitions and 
actions of intelligent Beings. 

The moſt general deſcription of 
the objects of moral approbation, 
may be comprehended under the 
titles of Probity, Juſtice, and Be- 
nevolence. 


Probity, 


1. 
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Probity, —the diſpoſition to ac- 


knowledge the rights. of mankind. 
Juſtice, —the diſpoſition tomain- 
tain the rights of mankind. 

Benevolence, —the diſpoſition to 


improve the rights of mankind, 


The moſt general deſcription of 
the objects of moral diſapproba=- 


tion may be comprehended under 


the titles of Deceit, Injuſtice, Ma- 


levolence, 


| Deceit,—the concealed violation. 
of the rights of mankind. 
Injuſtice, the open violation of | 


the rights of mankind. 


Malevolence — deceit and 1 inju- 


ſtice united with the paſſion of re- 


venge. 


Theſe objects addres borh the: 


feelings and the underſtanding. 
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ee ligati 
Lato of Morality. 


The law of Morality conſiſts in law 
the practice of that conduct which. | 
the Moral Faculry approves. 

The diſpoſitions and actions 


which have the characters of pro- TI 
bity, juſtice, and benevolence, are ¶indiv 
approved of DE; the Moral Facul- natio 
. W 

The en of the law of M catio 
Morality conſtitutes the chief good, Nence 
or the happineſs of mankind. phil 

The happineſs or good attend- = VV 
ing the exerciſe of the Moral Fa- ¶ catio 
culty, and the miſery or evil cf Pa 
which follows the neglect of it, Laws 


are. 
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are the ſanctions of the moral law, 
and have been termed Moral Ob- 
ligation. 

Maxims deduced ſank the mo- 


Principles. 


or caſes, has been termed the 
Theory of Morality, or of Moral 
Sentiments. 

The law of Morality pits to 
individuals, to . and to 
nations. | 

When it is traced in its appli- 


Philoſophy. 

When it is traced in its appli- 
cation to citizens, it 1s the ſcience 
of particular juriſprudence, or the 


[Laws of Nature, 


ral law have been termed Moral 


The application of the moral 
[law to explain particular actions | 


cation to individuals, it is the ſci- 
ence of particular Ethics, or Moral 
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When it is traced in its appli- 
cation to nations, it is the ſcience 


of general juriſprudence, or the 


Laws ef Nations. 


SECT; III. 


Theories. 


T 


The objects of Ancient and Mo- 
dern Moraliſts have been differ- 


ent. 


Ihe Ancients were employed in 
ſhewing the foundations of Vir- 
tue, and in ſtating the great diſ- 


tinction of good and evil, happi- 
neſs and miſery: 


The Moderns, in aſſigning the ; 


Principles from which our appro- 


. bation | 


Ch. IV. of PLOSO HV. 49 
bation of Virtue, and the diſtinc- 
tions of good and evil, happineſs 


and miſery, proceed. 


Comparative eſtimate of theſe 
Theories, 


R QNAE 
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GN -:3v; 


Of the Emotions, Paſſions, and 
Affections. 


SECT. I. 
Nature Emotions, Paſſions, and 
Aﬀections, 


Emotions are pleaſant or pain- 
ful mental feelings ſimply. 


Paſſions ariſe from pleaſant or - 


painful feelings, and are accom- 
panied with ſtrong defire or aver- 


Aﬀections | 


on 
of 


E: 


tit 
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Affections are permanent feel 
ings, in conſequence of reflection 
on the real or imagined excellence 
of a paſſion, or its object. 


1 


8 E © T. IE; 


B cauſes of the Emotions and 
7 JOS, 


The general claſſes of cauſes 
which excite the Emotions and 
Paſſions referred: to the following, 
titles. « 

The Animal LE 

The Senſes. 

The Imagination. 

Sympathy. 

Contemplation of Character. 


E 2 8 E C. P. 
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S ECT. III. 
Diviſion of the Paſſions. 


The different ſciences offer di- 
viſions of the Paſſions correſpand- 
ing to their objects, as ſcien- 
ces. 

Direct. Indirect. 

— Selfiſh, Social. 
Active. Depreſſing. 


The Pneumatologiſt furniſhes 
the firſt, becauſe he traces the na- 
tural hiſtory of the Paſſions. 

The Moraliſt, the ſecond, be- 
cauſe he traces the :iflvente of WM be: 
the Paſſions on conduct. 


'The 


— 
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The Phyſiologiſt, the laſt, Be- 

cauſe he limits his attention to the 

| influence of the Paſſions on the a- 

nimal ceconomy. | 
An analyſis of the particular 

Paſſions comprehended in each of 
| theſe claſſes, will enable us to exa- 

mine their comparative value. 


* 


ECT. 


Diviſion of the Sections. : 


As the Aﬀections - chiefly regard 
intelligent natures, the moſt com- 
prehenſive diviſion of them Has 
been offered in the ſcience of E- 
thics. 


„ Selfiſls 
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Selfiſh Affections. 
. Benevolent Affections. 
Mixed Affections. 


An analyſis of che particulars 


comprehended i in theſe claſſes will 
explain their utility. 


SECT. XN. 


Language of the Paſſions. 


The Paſſions have natural and | 


univerſal ſigns. 
Modulations of the voice. 
Geſtures , &c. 


* See Logic, chap. 3. 91. 
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The expreſſions of the Paſſions. 


of PHILOSOPHY, 
he arts of ſculpture and 


heatrical expreſſion, &e. 
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C H AP: 


Reflex Senſes. 


Nature of Reflex Senſes. 


The Bulle Sits have fixed: 


claſſes of objects. 
They do not ſeem to da on 


any perfection in the organs of 
ſenſe, that can be detected by ana- 


tomy. 


They receive refinement and 


bias from the underſtanding. 


This refinement conſtitutes the 


molt perfect taſte *.. 


* See Metaphyſics, chap. 3. $2. 


The 
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The moſt diſtinguiſhed of theſe 


Senſes are 
Ms and Harmony... 
— Beauty. | 

—Sublmity. 
-— Ridicule; 
45 
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Melody and. | Hur mony. 


Melody ſeems to conſiſt in the 

agreeable eifect of imple ſounds. 
Harmony ſeems to conſiſt in the 
agreeable effect of meaſured ſounds, 
The pleaſures from Melody al- 
moſt entirely depend on expreſſion, 
which 1s produced, in conſequence 
of the power of ſounds to repre- 
ſent 
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ſent and excite paſſions in a per- 

ſon poſſeſſed of a muſical ear. l 

The pleaſures from Harmony : 

are chiefly felt from the parts of 

muſic in concert. | 

Influence of Taſte in refining 
the pleaſures —— 
— of Melody. 

— of Harmony. 7 

Characters of the ſenſe of Muſic, —— 

— of the Ancient Muſic. 

— of the Modern Muſic, 


8 K 36 


Beauty. 


The claſles of objects which ad- 


dreſs the ſenſe of Beauty com- 
prehended. | 
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prehended under the following 
W titles. 
Natural objects and arrange- 
| ments in which there 1s a 
juſt proportion of figure, co- 
"3 if lour, motion, expreſſion, &c. 
— Artificial objects and arrange- 
ments that are poſſeſſed 'of 
ſymmetry and utility, &c. 
— Sentiments which by ſympa- 
thy connect the more gentle 
paſſions with the love of vir- 
tue. ä 
— Deſcriptions furniſhing the 
mind with an immediate per- 
ception of theſe objects. 
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e 


Sublimity. 


The claſſes of objects which ex- 
eite the ſenſe of Sublimity, com- 
prehended under the following 
titles. 

Natural objects and arrange- 

ments which have the quali- 
ties of great, vaſt, dark, &c. 


— The depreſſing of 
fear, &c. 


—dSentiments which by ſympa- 


thy unite the influence of the 


more violent paſſions with the 


ſeverer virtues. 


— The juſt deſcription of theſe 


objects. 


"RC. 


Ch 


* 
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SE CT, IV. 
Ridicule. 


The ſenſe of Ridicule general, 
and its objects excentric. 

The following claſſes of objects 
addreſs it. | 

—Incongruous Natural or Ar- 

tificial objects and arrange- 
ments. rat hy 

— Abſurd Reaſonings. 

— AﬀeQed Sentiments. 

— The lively Deſcription more 
forcibly perhaps than the 
actual exhibition of its ob- 
jects. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, - VIL 

Theory of the Mind. 

R 

eee 35 lit 

Nature of Theory. 

n. 8 

. 


A Theory is an application of 
the laws of Nature to explain 


particular phenomena. 


ch. VII. :*of PHILOSOPHY: ; 63 


! 


Svcr. = 
Theory of the Human Mind. 


The theory of the Human Mind 
is deducible from the general qua- 
lities which have occaſioned the 
preceding claſſes of its percep- 
tions. 


Theory : 
Doof the ſources of Know- 
ain ledge :* Senſation, . Under- 


ſtanding, Conſciouſneſs. 
— of the Will, 
— of the Moral Faculty. 
— of the Emotions, Paſſions, 
and Affections. 
wy DE of the Reflex Senſes. 


E 2 | The: 


Gl 
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II. 


LOG I [5 


INTRODUCTION. 


Nature and Progreſs of the Science.. 


| Logic was originally: formed an 
art without ſcience. | 

It ſeems to have taken its PO 
racer from the Greek literature, 


which preceded their ſcience. i 
F 3. _ 
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The definitions of the art, and 


its numerous and different divi- 
ſions left by the ſects, will illu- 
ſtrate. its ancient ſpirit and Pro- 
greſs. 

It conſiſted in artificial claſſifi- 


cation, and in reaſoning by fixed 


forms of argument. 

The means it employed were 
categories and ſyllogiſms. 

The ſchools retained the defini- 
tions and diviſions of the ancient 
art, but debaſed it, by introdu- 
cing their own nominal and ob- 
ſcure diſtinctions. 

When the ſciences of Natural 
Philoſophy and Hiſtory were crea- 
ting, the pernicious tendency of 
the Logic of Art was perceived; 
and from this circumſtance, the 


Terence which could reform it has 


been neglected or contemned. 
FEE The 
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The definitions and diviſions of 
the art offered by the moderns, 


will exbihir its preſent ſtate and 

E 
Logic, conſidered, as a compre- 

henſive ſcience, is to explain the 


progreſs of the human mind in 


obſerving and applying t the laws 


of Nature. 


Examples of ſucceſsful diſcove- 
ry will ſhew the method of diſ- 
covering, and of interpreting the 
laws of Nature. 


The ſteps in this rbreſs.. are 
laws in the ſcience of obſerving 
Nature, or of Natural Logic. 

The means employed are Ana- 
lyſis and Induction, 
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Arrangement; 


Logic comprehends the follow- 

ing articles. | 

I. Logic, as an Art. 

2. Logic, as a Science. 

3. Principles of the Science of 
Logic, deduced from Lan- | 
guage. 

. Rules for ſtudying "Re | 

1 e 


25 


CHAP. \ 


'D + 
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CHA: Phi! Bb 


Of Logic, as an Art. 
8 E C Te L. — 


7 
Logic, as an- Art, originated in 
the method of Syntheſis. 
The human mind reaſons from 
rules to particular caſes, or from 
particular caſes to the formation 
of rules. ond e9 
Whenrules become Sn e 
obtain the name and authority of 
Principles. 
Reaſoning 
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- Reaſoning from principles to 
particular caſes is che method of 
Syntheſis. . 

General Principles muſt be ſelf- 
evident or demonſtrated truths. 

The. fallowing claſſes of Prin- 
eiples explained. 

— Simple Perceptions, 

— Axioms. 

— Laws of Nature. 

The uſes of General Principles 
in che different ſciences analyſed: 
in 
1 Mathematics. 

Phyfies. . : 
Natural Hiſtory. 
— Ethics. 


Artificial and a humdch "ROE" 


Principles produced the Ancient 
Art of Logic, or the Syllogiſtic 
Ar C. 1 


rr 


Ch. 


1114 . 


"OS OF. 005 
 Slhgiftic Art. © 


When mankind began to reaſon 


on the phenomena of Nature, they 
were ſolicitous to - abſtract, and 


they formed general propoſitions 


from a limited obſervation, 


Though theſe propoſitions were 
aſſumed, they were admitted as 
true. 1 HG 

They were not examined by ap- 
peals to Nature, but by compari- 
ſon with other: propoſitions. 

They inſenſibly acquired the au- 
thority of Principles. 

The tranſition from partial ab- 


ſtractions to general Propoſitions, 


and 
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and the adopting of theſe propo- 
ſitions as firſt principles, com- 
mon to all early and imperfect in- 
en 

Peripatetic Philoſophy. 

School Philoſophy. 
Ariſtotle furniſhes the two great 
branches of the Art of Ancient 
Logic, the Categories, and . 
tics or Syllogiſms. 
The Categories were artificial 
titles, under which all Enovledge 
was to be arranged. 


They were ten in number, viz, 


Subſtance, Quantity, Quality, &c. 
and were attended with the Predi- 
cables. : 

The manner in diets both 


were applied, wall . explain their 
character and uſes, 


Syllogiſms were artificial forms 


of argument, by which the mind 
f | Was 
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was to reaſon in the diſcovery of 
truth. 

They were deducible from a few 
firſt principles. 

They conſiſted of 9 _ 
politions, 

A propoſition was any afk 
tion or negation of the mind. 

The affirmation or negation was 
the quality of the propoſition. 

Its comprehending a particular 
or an univerſal, its quantity. 
| Mechaniſm of 2 ene 
YAY Tons. 
cc. — The Subject. 
li- — The Predicate. 
=_ — The Gopulaa. 

The Syllogiſtic Art conlifits in 
uniting propoſitions to form an 
argument, 
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Regular Syllogiſins comprehend- 
ed three propoſitions. 
The Major. 
— The Minor. 
— The Concluſion. 
The mechaniſm of the figures 
and modes of the Syllogiſm diſ- 


covers ſingular invention and art. 


Irregular Syllogiſms conſiſted of 
Jeſs or more than three propoſi- 
tions. 

The Syllogiſtic Art was s without 


ſeience. 
It guided the reaſonings of Phi- 


loſophers for two thouſand years, 


and is a venerable monument of 
ancient genius. 


r. 
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SECT. | IH. 


Abuſes and U fe of the Nes Hie 
Axt. 


Abuſes : 
21. It corrupted ha taſte for 
Philoſophical invention, 
by placing Philoſophy in 
Abſtraction, and with- 
drawing it from the ob- 
ſervation of Nature. 

— 2. It created a reliance on: 
Principles which origi- 
nated in the hypotheſes 
of Philoſophers, not in 
the laws of Nature. 

— 2, It made truth the reſult of 
1.9 . the forms of argument, 
not of ſcientific evidence; 
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Hiſtorical account of the opera- 
tion of theſe abuſes in retarding 
the progreſs of knowledge. 
Hiſtorical account of the cir- 
cumſtances which have in ſome 
inſtances deſtroyed, in others li- 
mited, their operation. 
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Uſes: : 
—1, It is - fitted to 1 So 


ries to ſimple propoſi- 
| rions and arguments, 
. —2. It is fitted equally to ſup- 11 
port, and to detect ſpe- TTY 


cious . in buſi- du 

neſs. | i 

Theſe uſes illuſtrated by exam- me 
ples, | ] 
E 

diſ 

of 

; CHAP, 7 0 


„ |. 


Ch. II. of PHILOSOPH x. 1 


r 
Of Logic, as a Science. 
8 GT. I. 
Analyſis and Induction. 
Logic, as a Science, originates 


in the methods a Analyſis and In- 
duction. - | 


The method of Analyſis ; is the 


method of Nature. 
It proceeds from the obſervation 


of particular phenomena to. the 
diſcovery of the real arrangements 
of Nature, and examines arrange- 
ments, by bringing back obſerva- 


tion to particular phenomena. 
G43 Induction. 
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Induction infers from the ar- 
rangements of Nature what are 
laws of Nature, and applies them 
as Rules and Theories to explain 
new phenomena. 

The analyſis of any part of Na- 
ture is equivalent to its Natural 
Hiſtory... 

An induction from an analyſis 
of any part of Nature is equiva- 
lent to its Natural Philofophy. 

The riſe of Analyſis and Indue- 
tion, and their influence in im- 
proving the ſcience of obſerving 
Nature, illuſtrated by the follow- 
ing circumſtances : 

Origin of Taſte in Italy. 

Progreſs of Mathematics and 

Natural Philoſophy. 

The novum or ganum of Lord Ba- 

con *. 


® See Part 2, 
SECT. 


Ch. II. of PurrtLosoPHY. 7% 


SE c T. . 


Science of Analyſts. 


The ſcience of Analyſis confiſts. 
in diſcovering the. ee, 
of Nature. | 
It proceeds by „ and 
by Decompoſition. 

Compoſition traces objects by 
their qualities, to the claſſes and 
relations which they hold in Na- 
ture. 

Decompoſition examines claſſes 
and relations which are apparent- 
ly general, by reducing them to 
the imple phenomena which they 
comprehend, 


Compoſition 
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Compoſition 
Individual. 
— Species. 
— Genus. 
Decompoſition 
— Genus. 
— Species. 
— Individual: 
Compoſition and Decompoſition: 
of phenomena furniſh the law of 
Analyſis, in the ſcience of obſer- 
ving Nature, 
The ſpecific nen of Ana» 
lyſis explained in 
Mathematics. 
— Natural Philoſophy. 
— Natural Hiſtory, 
— Ethics. | 
— the Fine Arts. 


SECT, 


Ch. II. of PRILoSO PHY. 8 


SE E 53 3 
Science of Induction. 


The ſcience of Induction con- 
fiſts in deducing from the claſſes 
of phenomena aſcertained by ana- 
lyſis, what are the laws of Nature 
in each of them, 

The phenomena which afford 
an Induction deſcriptive of a law 
of Nature, muſt be 

— Obvious. 
— Uniform. 
— Univerſal. 
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ter from the phenomena to which 


fic to every ſcience. 
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The means of aſcertaining theſe 
characters of phenomena, are ob- 
ſer vation and experiment. 

Experiments take their charac- 


they are directed, and are ſpeci- 


Deſcription of the experiments 
proper to | 
— Natural Hiſtory: | 
— Natural Philoſophy. 
| — Pneumatology. 
— Ethics. 


d 


The ſubjects which admit of 


Induction are the whole ſciences, 


and the uſeful arts, which they MW 
Create, | | mL 
trv 

no 


8 5 Induction 
5 . be 
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Induction in every ſcience takes 
its characters of more or leſs a 


fitive 
from the nature of the phe- 


nomena which the ſcience ex- 
plains. 


from the degrees of accuracy, 


with which experiments con- 
tinue the chain of phenome- 
na, and of reaſoning. 


Sir Iſaac Newton gave an accu- 


rate analyſis and induction of the 


laws of the material ſyſtem, and 
inferred from chem the following 
axioms. 

1. The cauſes only are to be ad- 
| mitted into any ſcience, which are 


true, and ſufficient to explain phe- 


nomena. 
2. Effects of the ſame kind may 
be aſcribed to the ſame cauſes. 
ü 3. The 
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3. The qualities of phenomena 
diſcovered by experiments, may be 
conſidered univerſal qualities of 
phenomena of the ſame kind “. 

Theſe axioms ſhewn to be uni- 
verſal axioms for the ſtudy of Na- 
ture. 325 | ä 

Analogy has frequently been 
confounded with Induction. 

Analogy ſignifies reaſoning from 
reſemblances which ſubſiſt betwixt 
phenomena; Induction, from the 
ſameneſs of phenomena. 

Comparative view of the effects 
of Analogy and Induction. 

The following general laws of 
Inductive Philoſophy explained, by 
applying them to the ſubjects of 
the different ſciences. 

1. Induction reaſons from the 
arrangements of analyſis by expe- 
riments, which continue the chain 

of 


* Newt, Princip, 


Re 


the 


Ch. II. of PmrLosopHy. 85 
of phenomena, to the moſt gene- 
e ral facts and laws of Nature. 
e 2. The evidence of the truth of 
an induction, muſt be the obvious 
means which connect particular 
phenomena and arrangements with 
general facts and laws of Nature. 


ed by Induction, muſt be the rules 
and theories which form, improve, 
and explain the Arts. 


Relation of the Science of Logic to 


the other Sciences. 


the The ſcience of Natural Logic is 


pe- the mean of examining the whole 


3 of Nature, 


0 The 


z. The laws of Nature diſcover- 
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The analyſis and induction of 
which it conſiſts, have created and 
- improved the ſciences of Natural 
Hiſtory and Natural Philsſophy. 
The ſciences to which Analyſis 
and Induction have not been ap- 
plied remain defective *. 


* See part 2. 
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Principles of the Science of Logic, 
deduced from Language. 2 
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Langua ge denotes the whole 
means by which mankind expreſs 
their thoughts : - 

— Natural. 
— Artificial. 
Natural Lan guage has fixed claſ- 
ſes of figns : 
Modification of Features. 
— Geſtures. 
— Modulations of the Voice: 
* ä 
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The arts employed by Langua ge. 


furniſh the following claſſes. 
Words. 
Mute Signs. 
Written Characters. 


The ſcience of Grammar, which 
analyſes theſe arts, treats of the 
parts of Speech, and of their ap- 


plication. 


8 E c . HI. 


Science of Logic and Language. 


Logic is the ſcience of obſer-- 


ving Nature, 


Language furniſhes ſigns for e- 


very ſtep in this obſervation. 
Logic and Language bave the 
connection 


SW 


WW 
* 


viz, Analyſis, Induction, and Ge- 


Ch. III. of PtnLosopry. 89 


connection of thought, and the 
expreſſions of thinking. We 
They are fubjects of Analyſis in 
their | 5 5 
— Compoſition, 
— Decompoſition. 
Subjects of Induction, by fur- | 
niſhing phenomena, which are— 1 
— Obvious, 
— Uniform. | " 
__— Univerſal. : 
The branches of Natural Logic, 
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neral Arrangement, have their cor- 
reſponding ſigns in the ſcience of 
Grammar. 
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8 E CT. III. 


Theory of Analyſis. 


Philoſophical Analyſis compre-- 
hends the progreſs of the Human 
Mind in obſerving and claihng 
objects, by their nature and ob- 


vious qualities. 

The parts of Language exhibit. 
ing figns for this progreſs, belong 
xo he claſſes of Subſtantives and 
Adjectives. 

By Induction. 

From Proper Nouns and Pro- 
nous, 


— Individual objects. 
From Common Nouns, —— 


— Particular Claſſes, or Spe- 


| 


cies. 


From 


Ch. 


an 


1 Ch. II. of PHILOSOPHY 5 gr 


From Adjectives,- 


— Qualities of Objects, and. 

5 of Claſles.. | = 
From Abſtract Nouns, —o — | 
— General Claſſes, or Ge- | | 
nera. 


g . 8 KE C Tt; | IV.. 


Theory of Induc tion. | 


Philoſophical Induction explains 
the operations of the Underſtand- 
ing, in deciding on the laws of 
= Nature in individuals, and claſſes. 

of objects. 
Subſtantives, adjectives, weak 
and adverbs, furniſh ſigns for the 
- ſubjects 
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ſub) ects of judgement, and for the 


various methods of judging. 


By Induction. 


From Subſtantives and Adjec- 


tives, 


— The two firſt terms of 


Propoſitions. 


From rhe Modes and Tenſes of 


Verbs, 


— The third term of Propo- 


ſitions. 
From Ad verbs, — 


—The 1 of 1 
third term of Propoſi- 


tions. 


.. 
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Ch. II. of PaiLosorny., 9 . 


Sar. 


Theory of General Arrangements. 


General Arrangements compre- 
hend the method by which the 
known relations betwixt objects, 
and claſſes of phenomena, may be 
extended, in order to diſcover phe- 
nomena and laws of Nature which 
are univerſal. 2) 

Prepoſitions and cönjunctions 
furniſh ſigns for continuing the 
relations berwixt names and pro- 
poſitions, in order to form a de- 
monſtration or a deſcription. 
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By Induction. 
From Prepoſitions,— 
— The relations betwixt the 
parts of the ſame Propo- 
ſition. | 

From Conjunctions, 

| —The relations betwixt dif- 
ferent Propoſitions. 

The principles of Natural Logic, 
deduced by theſe theories from 
ſyntax, as- eſtabliſhed by univer- 
ſal grammar. 

The analyſis and inducde 
which have improved the ſcien- 
ces of Natural Hiſtory and. Philo- 
ſophy, are ſimilar to the analyſis 
and induction of E any 


Logic. 


C HAF. 


ch. T 


Cha 


I. 2. 


the 
PO- 


Ch. IV. of PHILOSOPHNY. 
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CHAP, 
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95 


Rules for ſtudying Nature. 


SGT 4 


- 


Charadter of Rules for the + fudy of 


Nature. 


Ihe rules which are indi 
direct in the ſtudy of Nature, muſt 
themſelves be laws of Nature, or 


i 


practical inferences from them. 


They can only be uſed as rules 
ef a, when attended with a 
knowledge 
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knowledge of the ſcience which ſer 
has diſcovered them, as 
The laws of the ſcience of Lo- 
gic have theſe characters. 'F - 
They may be directed to the 
_ acquiſition of the Sciences, and to 
the practice of the Arts. 
1 Fs 8 Tal 
8 E C T. II. ga 


F of Rules for. the fad 
/ Nature. 


* 


— 


The arrangement of rules for 

the ſtudy of Nature, muſt follow +;. 
that of the laws, of which they 
are tran{cripts. 
I, Rules for philoſophical ob- 
ſervation 


the 
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for 
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ney 


ob- 
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ſrvadentiand: oo explained, 
as they regard - | 


—the CREE of the differ- 
e.nt Sciences. 


the obſervation and experi- 
ments which apply to them. 
—the ſyſtems which they are to 
decompoſe. 
2. Rules for philoſophical ar- 
rangements explained, as they re- 
gard | : 
— the ſpecies and genera which 
compole Nature. 
— the principles on which the 
hiſtories of Nature have been 
W 
2. Rules for philoſophical induc- 
tion explained, as they regard —— 
— the demonſtration of the laws 
of Nature. 
the application of the laws of 
Nature, 


T 4. Rules 
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4. Rules for philoſophical theo- 
ries explained, as they regard 
— the formation of theories. 

— the diverſity of theories. 
e the application of theories. 


* Ch. V. of PRHILOSO HT. 99 
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Of Sophiſtry. 


Sx C . 
Nature and Progreſs of Sophiftry. 


Sophiſtry is the application of 
12 the method of Science, and of Ar- 
gument, to eſtabliſh what is un- 
certain or falſe. 3 : 
It ariſes from an imperfect know 
ledge of the faculties of the human 
mind, and of the ſubjects to which 
they can be directet. 
VTV | 
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The Ancient Sophiſts ſeem to 
have had an imperfect knowledge 


of the faculties of the human 
mind, and their Sophiftry chiefly 
appears in their reaſonings. 

The Modern Sophiſts ſeem to 
have an imperfect knowledge of 
the proper ſubjects of Philoſophy, 


and their Sophiſtry ad appears 


in their ſcience. 
Sophiſtry may be divided into 
two great branches. 
— Sophiſtry in Science. 
 —Sophiſtry in Argument. 


AE er. 
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SEC T. | oy 
Sophiſtry in Science. 


Sophiſtry in Science referred to 
the following claſſes of cauſes. 
Obſcure Perceptions : 
from the Senſes. | 
— from the Underſtandin g. 
Incomplete Analyſis 
— of Nature. - . 
— of Syſtems. 
Artificial Arrangements 
— by ſuppoſing Qualities. 
by aſſuming Principles. 
Falſe Inductions 
from the love of Abſtrac- 
tion. „ 
13 Fypothetical 
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| Hypothetical Theories 
— from the love of Syſtem. 


SECT, III. 


Sophiftry in Argument. 


Sophiſtry in Argument, or Rea- 


foning, referred to the following 
claſſes of cauſes, 


— Ignorance of the relation ſub- 
fiſting betwixt Logic and 
Language, or Obſervation 
and Reaſoning, and the ſigns 
of Obſervation and Reaſon- 


ing. 1 
— The inaccuracies and ambi- 

guities of Language. 
Artificial 
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Artificial Logic furniſhes names 
for the different ſpecies- of Sophi- 
ſtry in Argument : - 

— Ignorantia Elenchi, 
— Petitio Principii, 
Non cauſa pro cauſa; . 
 — Fallacia accidentis, 


— diviſiones, 
grammatica, 
a 
The {cience of. olivia Na- 
ture applied as the proper means 


of preventing and correcting So- 


phiſtry in Science, and in Argu- 
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III. 
METAPHYSICS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


. 


Nature and Progreſs of the Science. 


The ſcience of Metaphyſics ex- 
plains the foundations of the o- 
ther Sciences and Arts. 


The Sciences and Arts are crea- 


ted by the diſcovery of general 
facts in Nature. 


General 


Introd 
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General facts are diſcovered, by 
analyſing the qualities which diſ- 
tinguiſh one department from an- 


other, and the qualities which are 


common to the whole of Nature. 
Theſe facts are the foundations 
of the Sciences and Arts. 
Ancient Metaphyſics, or the * 
ence of Univerfals,— - 
— Originated in artificial ſubtle- 
ties. 
—Diſtin& from Phyſics and 
Mathematics. 


— Neglected the obſervation of 


real phenomena, 


—Exhibited a collection of ab- 
ſtract conceptions regarding 
Nature, and the principles by 


which it was ſuppoſed to act. 


Metaphyſics in the middle ages 
equally abſtruſe and removed from 


the obſervation of Nature. 


Modern 
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Modern Metaphyſics have leſs 


aſſumed the ſpirit of ſcience than 
of party. | 
Parties have contended for ſpe- 


culative opinions, not for difcove- 


ries, or uſeful knowledge. 

The abuſe of this ſcience, an in- 
ducement to attempt an analyſis 
of its proper ſubjects. 


2. 


Arrangement. 


The ſcience of Metaphyſics com- 


prehends the following-articles, 
1. Ontology, 
2. The Science of Evidence, 
3. The Art of Criticiſm, 


CHAP. 


Ch, I. 


ch. I. of PHIL OSO EHV. 1 


- 


CHAP, £4 
Of Ontology. 
8E G T. I. 
Nature Ontology. 


The Sciences are all directed to 


real phenomena, or exiſtences in 


Nature. En 
_ Ontology explains the moſt ge- 
neral conceptions which the Hu- 
man Mind forms reſpecting theſe 
phenomena. 
The knowledge of it is not in- 
tuitive, 
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Ch. I. 
tuitive, but the reſult of obſerva- 6 Thi 
gen. = 
tribute 
Sul 
8E. U. 
Of Subſtance. 
The Exiſtences which we per- 
ceive in Nature ' are Body and 
Mind. 
The human faculties can diſco- Sp 


ver nothing of the eſſences of Sub- 
ſtance, bur collect general facts Sp 
from the obſervation of — 
objects. 

The idea of e is ſug- : 
geſted by an nn of real 1 & 
qualities, | A 

Theſe eee 
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Theſe qualities are termed At- 
tributes. 5 
Subſtance — 

— Material. 

— Immaterial. 


8 Er. III. 


Space. 


* 


Space ſignifies fimple extenſion, 
unconnected with Subſtance. 
Space is | ; 
— immoveable. 
— indiviſible. 
L — unbounded. 
Space is abſolute and relative. 
Abſolute Space is the place of 
every exiſtence. 
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Relative Space, the ſituation of 


one exiſtence with relpect © to an- 
other. 


SET 


Duration, 


Duration is ſuggeſted to the 
Human Mind by the ſucceſſion of 


perceptions, whether of ſenſation 


or reflection. 
Duration is abſolute and rela- 
tive. 


Abſolute Duration is independ- 


ent of every other ſucceſſion. 
Relative Duration refers to e- 
vents in ſucceſſion, 
The perception of Motion is 
comprehended 


Ch. J. 


comp 


Space 


Du 
lation 
tenſic 


Me 
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comprehended in the relation of 
Space and Duration. ; 
Duration is meaſured by the re- 
lation which it admits of with ex- 
tenſion. 18 
Meaſures of Duration ; —— 
— Aſtronomical, 
— Civil, = 


SECT. Vt 


Quantity. 


Quantity ſignifies what is ſaſ- 
ceptible of increaſe, diminution, 
and meaſure. : 


Quantity is the only object of 


ſcience which admits of a perfect 
meaſure; and it can be meaſured 
only by itſelf. 


| K 2 Quantity 
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Quantity i 18 divided into "Proper 

and improper. 
Proper quantities are meaſured 
by quantities of the ſame kind. 
Improper quantities are meaſu- 
red by quantities of a different 
kind. 
Quantity 1s numbered and-mea- 
ſured. 

In number we abſtract from 
objects every quality but their in- 
dividuality. | 

In meaſure, every quality but 
their extenſion. 

Quantity numbered, 

— Arithmetic, 

Quantity meaſured,—— 

— Geometry. 


Quantity imply is the „ of 
Pure Mathematics. 


Quantity applied as the mea- 


ſure of material phenomena, is 


the object of Mixed Mathematics. 
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The conſcious activity of the 
Human Mind gives the conception 
of a Power. | | | 
The changes which we obſerve 
in the phenomena of Nature, and 
the aſſemblage of circumſtances u- 
viformly conjoined with them, in- 
dicate Cauſes and Effects. 
Cauſes and Effects. 
—Phyſical, appear in the fix- 
ed order of Nature. 
— Moral, in intelligent na- 
mm -” | | 
— Final, in intention and de- 


ſign. 
A SECT, 
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San : VIE. 
/ Deity. 

All obſervation of Nature ter- 
minates in the diſcovery of the * 
attributes of a Firſt Cauſe, or 2 ly 
Deity. 5 4 lit 

The attributes of Deity, or of 
a Firſt Cauſe, are indicated to tie 
man, by effects in the material "mn 

and intelligent departments of Na- | 
wee. 1 = 

Phyſical Attributes: by 

— Power, | _ 
— Unity. 
— Intelligence. 
Moral Attributes : — 
— Juſtice. 
 — Goodneſs. 


SECT. 


Ch. I. of PHILOSO EHT. 115; 


Ser. . 


The Human Soul. 


The Human Soul poſſeſſes qua- 
lities diſtinct from, and apparent-- 
ly oppoſite to, all the known qua- 
lities of Body. 

From the nature of the quali- 
ties of the Soul we infer 1 its im 

materiality. a 

From the nature of theſe quali- 
ties, and from the moral attri- 
butes of the Deity, we infer its 
immortality. 

Review 

—of theories on theſe ſub- 
jects. 
—of the facts i in Nature. 
Ser. 


Fa 
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SECT. IX. 
Inflinfts of the Brutes. 


Comparative view of the facul- 


ties of man, and of other animals, 


* 


in the articles of 
— Senſations. 
—Intellects. 
Active Principles. 


CHAP, 


Ch.! 
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CHAP. II. 


Science of Evidence. 


SE OT. R 


Nature of Evidence. 

The means by which Truth is 
eſtabliſhed, are termed Evidence. 

Truth ſignifies the perception of 
the Human Mind, reſpecting the 
reality of its objects, and of their 
relations. 

Truth is the end for which Evi 
dence is applied. 


The ſcience of Evidence con- 
ſiſts 


a 
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fiſts in an analyſis of the different 
means which eſtabliſh Truth. 

Theſe means conſtitute the dif- 
ferent kinds of Evidence, and the 
application of them, the kinds of 
Truth. 


e r. . 
Finds of Evidence, 


Evidence deſcends from abſo- 
late to e „„ 
Evidence - < 
— of Conſciouſneſs and W. 
tuition, 
— of Senſation, 


—of Cauſe and Effect, or, 
of the Underſtanding, 
comprehending Teſti- 
mony, &c. 
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Kinds of Truth. 


Different degrees of certainty 
are eſtabliſhed} by the application 
of Evidence : — _ 
Antuition and Perception: 
— Perſonal Identity. 
Intellectual Powers. 
— Axions.. 
— Material Objects. 
—Demonſtration, 
— in Fe 
in Mathematics. 
— in Phyſics. 
— in Ethics. 
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— Proof 


Proof approathing to De- Pb 
monſtration: f vider 
 — Facts. 2 9 5 
— Events. — 

— Probability: 


Partial l of ef- 

fects and cauſes in Na- 

ture. | 2 2 

— Calculation of chances. 
—Analogical n iq 


The: different ſciences require 
different kinds of evidence, and 
afford correſponding Ire 
certainty, 7 

The uſes of Evidence in the ba 
ſineſs of life chiefly appears in a 
application of Municipal laws. 

The objects of Municipal laws 
are Rights and Crimes. 


Philoſophical ; 
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N AP, MM; 


Art of Criticiſm, 


SECT. + 
Objeft and Origin of the Art. 


The object of the Art of Criti- 
ciſm is to furniſh rules for Judging 
in the Fine Arts, 

The productions of the Fine 
Arts of Antiquity afforded objects 
and deſcriptions, which forcibly 
addreſſed the human — and 
ima gination. 


The 


Ch. III. of Pg Coon - 1 


The obſervations of philoſophers 
on the character of theſe objects 
and deſcriptions, have been conſi- 
dered as rules, and the applica- 
tion of them termed the Art of Cri- 
ticiſm. „ 
This art early acquired degrees 
of perfection; for the critics co- 
pied from artiſts, who had copied 
from Nature. 

Like the philoſophers, the cri- 
tics haſtened to form ſyſtems. 

Their ſyſtems continued, mini- 
ſtering to the. elegant pleaſure of 
judging in the Fine Arts, when 
the Arts themſelves, like Philoſo - 
phy, ceaſed to be inventive. 

With the Fine Arts of Antiquity 
the Rules of Criticiſm revived. 

Theſe rules were implicitly co- 
pied, until true Philoſophy brought 
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back the attention of mankind to 


the obſervation of Nature. 


This art, like every other, re- 


quires its ſcience to analyſe and 
improve it. 

The ſcience muſt confiſt in the 
obſervation and arrangement of 


the objects in Nature and Art 


which pleaſe. 


Theſe objects addreſs the eye 
and the ear in the firſt inſtance, 


but derive their character and re- 


finements from their effects on the 


paſſions and imagination. 


The faculty which diſcovers theſe 


objects has been termed Genius. 


The faculty which feels their 


effects has been termed Taſte. 


SECT. 


Ch. I 


Ch. III. of PhitosopHyY. 725 


Szcr. II. 
Of the Faculties of Genius and I 92 


The gens of diſcovering the 
arrangements of Nature, and of 
Art, which allure the imagination, 
excite the paſſions, and influence 
the heart, is Genius in jits connec-" 
tion with Taſte. £7 

Senſibility to theſe finer arrange- 
ments of Nature, and of Art, when 
directed by a cultiyated under- 
ſtanding, gives riſe to the moſt 
perfect Taſte. 

Hiſtory of Syſtems, 2 
the nature of theſe faculties. 
Analyſis of the conſtituents 
— of Original Genius, 

L 3 Analyſis 


* 
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Analyſis of the conſtituents 
— of a Correct Taſte. 
— of a Delicate Taſte. 


The variety of Taſte referred to 


diflerent claſſes of cauſes : 
— Natural Senſtbility. 
— National Objects. 
— Degrees of Civility. 
— Progreſs of Science. 


'The operations of the faculty of 


Taſte, and the ſources of its plea- 


ſures, are explicable- only by an 
analyſis of the objects which ex- 


cite and improve it. 


SECT; 


Ch. II 


the 


* 
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er.. 


, 


General Objedtts of Taſte. 


The general objects of Taſte are 


the Fine Arts : — | 
| — Muſic. 1 10 5 1 . 
— Poetry. | 
D Sculpture and Painting. 
Architecture. 
The ſcience of obſerving Nature, 
applied to analyſe the conſtituents 
of Genius in the Fine Arts, and 
the circumſtances which form a 
taſte for their productions. 


S ECT. 


9 . 4 
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. 
Particular Object of Tafte: —_ 


The particular object of Taſte is | 
Compoſition, or the Belles Lettres.. 

Compoſition conſiſts in dirett- 1 A 
ing Language and Style to the MW Paf 
proper deſcription and communi- 
cation of knowledge, and of feel- 
ings.. 5 7 | 
| Grammar explains the ſcientific 
principles of the language of com- 
poſition, „ . 
Rhetoric, the principles of Style, 
under the influence of Taſte. 
In Style, the imagination and 
paſſions unite with the under- 
ſtanding 
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nds in creating the figures of 
Language. 
Analyſis of the figures from the 
Imagination : | 
— Simile, 
— Metaphor, 
— Allegory, 
— Antitheſis, 
— Amplification, 
&c. 
Analyſis of che gures from. the 
Paſſions : 
— Hyperbole, 
— Perſonification,, 
 —Apoltrophe, 
 —[Interrogation,. 
— Exclamation, 
&c. 

The variety of Language, from 
plain deſcription to the pictu- 
reſque, and animated uſe of fi- 
gures, forms the different charac- 
ters of Style. 


S E C.. 


S Ee r. V. 


Characters of Style. * 
Every ſubject has a ſtyle ſuited 1 1 
to its nature, and application to the 
the buſineſs of life. MW Arts 
The characters of Style cannot ——_ 
be analyſed by arbitrary diſtinc- 1 
tions. tuat 
They are fuſceptible of analyſis Iyſis 
only, by the nature of the ſubjects 1 
deſcribed. k iti 
Style . to t 
in the Sciences; bre 
— in Hiſtory. 5 Taſ 

— in Oratory, : 

in Poetry. 


S E C. 
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SECT. VI. 


Uſes of the Science of Criticiſm. 
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The ſcience of Criticiſm reſtores 
the rules for judging in the Fine 
Arts to a reliance on the Pheno- 
mena in thoſe arts. 

The ſcience of Criticiſm habi- 
tuates the mind to accurate ana- 
lyſis and chaſte compoſition. 

The ſcience of Criticiſm, by u- 
niting obſervation and taſte, gives 
to the Philoſopher the pleaſures of 
the Fine Arts, and to the Man of 
Taſte, the accuracy of Philoſophy. 
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General Arrangement, 


HE Firſt Principles of Philo- 
ſophy apply to all the ſub- 
jets of philoſophical inquiry and 
knowledge. 
Theſe ſubjects are, Nature, and 
the Progreſs of Diſcovery. 
Ma 
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The application to Nature ſhould 
diſplay the proper ſubjects of Phi- 
loſophy, in the order in which 
they are fitted to ſolicit the human 
underſtanding. 

The application to the Progreſs 
of Diſcovery ſhould diſplay the 
ſame ſubjects, in the order in 
which the knowledge of them has 
alternately fluctuated, from rude- 
neſs to refinement, 

From this introduction to a li- 
beral education, every ſtudent may 
ſelect the objects which are ſuited 
to his peculiar genius and taſte, 
or to his buſineſs in life. 

The character of the ſubjects of- 
fers a ſimple arrangement of them. 

1. Application of the Firſt Prin- 

ciples of Philoſophy to the 
ſtudy of Nature. 

2. The Hiſtory of Philoſophy, 

J. 


Intro 
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APPLICATION of the Firſt 
Principles of Philoſophy 
to the Study of Nature. 


* 


INTRODUCTION. 


be 


OHect and Progreſs of this Science. 


The object of applying the Firſt 
Principles of Philoſophy to the 
ſtdy of Nature, is, to give a view 
M. 2. 


of 
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of the proper and uſeful ſubjects 
of inquiry, with the method of 
obtaining a knowledge of each 
particular branch. 

The arrangements and rules of 
the ancients not ſuited to theſe 
ends. . 

The arran gements were the pro- 
ductions of elegant imagination, 
not of obſervation of Nature. 
The rules accommodated Na- 
ture to Logic and Syſtem, not Lo- 
gic and Syſtem to Nature. 

The Schools copied the logic and 
ſyſtems, but not the elegant arts 
and taſte, of the ancients. 

Examples of ſucceſsful diſcove- 
ry in Mathematics, Natural Phi- 
loſophy, and Natural Hiſtory, not 
only pointed out the ſcience of 


obſerving Nature, but afforded a 
. view 
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view of the ſubjects to which that 
ſcience can be directed. 

The explanation of this ſcience: 
was firſt offered in the writings of. 
Lord Bacon. 

The numerous W made 


fince Lord Bacon wrote, furniſh 


examples for attempting the ap- 
plication of it to the ſtudy of the 


various aſpects of Nature and of 
Art. : | 
Lord Bacon's philoſophy gave 


the ſubjects and rules which di- 
rected to the great modern diſcove- 


ries. 
The application of the ſcience. 


of obſervation to the ſtudy of Na- 


ture, muſt deduce its ſubjects and. 


rules from the ſpirit of theſe dif-- 
coveries. 
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# 


* 


Arrangement. 


1. Philoſophical arran gements 


of Lord Bacon. 


2. Philoſophical arrangement 


for the ſtudy of Nature. 


CO 
Te 
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CHAP. l. 
Philoſophy of Lord Bacon. 


ON, and Arrangement of Lord Bas- 
con's. ns phy... | 


The general object of Lord Ba- 
con's Philoſophy, is to connect the 
reaſoning powers of man with ex- 
periments for the improvement of 
Natural Knowledge. 

The powers of human reaſon had 
long been directed to falſe ſubjects 
of inquiry, and entangled in the 


ſubtilties of artificial arguments. 
To 
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To create a juſt taſte for philo- 
ſophical inveſtigation required, 
1. A diſplay of the true, that 


they might be diſtinguiſhed from 
the falſe ſubjects of inquiry. 


2. Scientific rules, to direct the 


human mind in diſcovering che 


laws of Nature. 


Lord Bacon s diſplay of the ſub- 
jects of inquiry, will explain the: 
ſituation. of Philoſophy at the re- 
vival of learning, and ſhow an in- 
genious and comprehenſive. plan: 


for its reformation. 
His rules will expoſe the effects 


of a falſe logic on the ſtudy of 


Nature, and ſhew the method 


which has produced the great mo- 


dern diſcoveries. 


This Philoſophy is divided into 


two great branches: 
1. A 


Ch 
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1. A Proſpectus of the ſubjects 
of Human Knowledge “. 
2. The Art of Induction, or of 


interpreting Nature . 


1 


SE HE 


 Projpettus of Human Knowledge: | 


Lord Bacon's Proſpeftus of Hu- 
man Knowledge requires the fol- 
lowing explanations. 5 

1. An analyſis of 3 on 
which the diſtribution of its ſub- 
jects reſts. 


* Vid, De dignitate et augmentis Scien- 
tiarum. 


+ Vid. Novum organum Scientiarum. 


2 & 
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2. The views which this philo- 
ſopher gave of theſe ſubjects, with " 
the means which he ſuggeſted. for 
improving them. 

3. A ſketch of the degrees in 
which Inductive Science has cor- 
rected, or left defective, theſe dif- 
ferent and varied articles. 


Na 


Theory. 
Man deri ves his knowled ge from 


the faculties of Memory, I magi- 
nation, and Reaſon: : 


Memory, Hiſtory. 55 
— Reaſon, — Science. 


. Preſpectus. 


Rin 
LD 4 
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* 


Hiſtory, 
Natural, — Civil. 


Natural : 
: Op of Ns, 
— Peculiarities of Nature. 
— Arts, or uſes of Nature. 
Civil: 
—Ecclefiaſtical Inſtitutions, &c. 
Literary, or the Progreſs of 
Arts and Sciences. 
— Civil limited, or the Revo- 
| hations of Societies. 


Poetry. 


— Narrative, -or Heroic. 
— Pramatic Repreſentations, 
—Allegorical Inſtructions. 


*" 


Science. 
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Science. 


Sacred Theology. ——Philoſophy. 


Philoſophy : 
Divine, —Natural, —Human, 


Divine: 
— Natural Theology. 


Natural 

Speculative, Practical, Mathematical 

Speculative : — 
— Phyſics, or Efficient N 

ſes. 

—Metaphyſics, or Final 

Cauſes. 
Practical. 
— Mechanics, or Experi- 
ments on uſeful Arts 


leading to general laws 


of Nature. 
— Chymiſtry, or Rational 
Magic, 
Mathematics: 
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Science continued. 


Mathematics: 
„ Pure. 41 : 


Human : 
Body,—Mind. 


Body : 
— Arts of Nie Nec. 


Mind: 
— Logic: 
— Arts of M 
Judgement. 
— Memory. 
_ —EFlocution, 
— Ethics — 
Arts, of cultivaring the 
Moral Principle. 
— of applying it to the 
offices of Civil So- 
ciety. 
| N Analyſis 


* 


* 
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N Analyſis of the merits and . 
fects of the Theory and e ec⸗ 


Tus. 


M. D' Alembert s imitation of 


them examined 22 


Ir 18; 


Art of Fndudtian, or of A 
Nature, 


The object of the art of Induc- 


tion is, to direct the human un- 


derſtanding in diſcerning the Laws 


of Nature in the various articles 
of the Proſpectus. 


® Vid, Melanges de Litterature, 


It 
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It is divided into the Prepara- 
tory and Scientific branches; 

The Preparatory branch de- 
ſcribes the diſpoſitions required 
for the ſtudy of Nature. | 

Theſe diſpoſitions refer to the 
characters of the mind that is fit- 
ted to begin the ſtudy of Nature, 
to the characters of the objects 
which it is to obſerve, and of the 
leſſons which it is to ſtudy. 
In conformity to theſe views, 
the diſpoſitions required for the 
ſtudy of Nature are divided into 
two articles, given in the form of 
rules. 


1. Rules for rendering the Mind 
a tabula raſa, on which the 
hand of Nature is to write by 
obſervation and experiments, 


1 and 
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dices which have retarded the 


progreſs of the uſeful en 


and Arts. 
Prejudices - 
common to the ſpecies. 
— peculiar to every indivi- 
dual. | 
from verbal diſtinctions. 
— from the authority of ſy- 
ſtems of Philoſophy. 


2. Rules for diſtinguiſhing the 5 


ſtems of the Sophiſt, Empiric, 
Dogmatiſt, &c. which are the 
falſe objects and methods of 


Philoſophy, from the ſubjects 
that admit of obſervation and 


experiment, which are the 
true objects and method of 
Philoſophy. 


The 


and for expelling the preju- 


22 


— . 


\ & 
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The Scientific branch offers rules 
for making real diſcoveries in Na- 
ture, and for applying them to the 
buſineſs of life. 


1. Rules for forming the Hiſtory 


of Nature, by the application 


of the Senſes ſimply, or aſ- 
ſiſted by ſuch Arts as will ful- 


ly diſcriminate Phenomena, 


and exhibit the arrangements 
of Nature. 
2. Rules to aſſiſt the memory in 


arranging Phenomena into 
Tables, where the Interpre- 
ter is to reduce Laws of Na- 


ture to Practical Arts, and riſe 
from Practical Arts to Laws 
of Nature, by a general In- 


duction. 


N 3 3. Rules 
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rr 
* _— 5 — 2 — — — — 


PO "WEED 
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3. Rules for reconciling theory and 


practice, by forming axioms 


from experiments, and new 


experiments from axioms, by 
the aid of Reaſoning. 


The merits of the art of Induc- 
tion are to be eſtimated by the 
ſtate of Philoſophy when it was 
invented. 

There were few, if any examples 
of Sciences, in which the method 
of diſcovering, or Induction, could 
be read in actual diſcoveries. 

- Theſe obſervations are juſtified 


by the effects of this art. 


- 


er. 


Cl 


ve 


ne 
to 


. 
8 
7 
7 


T. 
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* 


S Ber. III. 
Effects of the Art of Induftion.. 


The effects of this new method 
of interpreting Nature appear in 
particular diſcoveries, and in the 
public Taſte for the Sciences and 
. ; | 
The effects on particular diſco- 
veries ſtated in the progreſs of 

Mathematics. 
Natural Philoſophy. 
— Natural Hiſtory. 

The Sciences to which-it has 
not been applied remain ſubjected 
to Hypotheſis and Syſtem, 


This 
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This appears in the ſtate of 
— Phyſiology. _ 
— Pneumatology.. 
— Ethics. 
The effects on public Taſte ap- 
pear in the imitations of Lord Ba- 
con's plan of eſtabliſhing a ſociety 
for the improvement of Natural 
Knowledge *. 


His New Atlantis ſeems to be 


the model on which the Societies 
and Academies of Europe have 
been formed. 

Though. this new Philoſanby 
has been ſucceſsfully applied, as 
the means. of making diſcoveries 


in particular Sciences and Arts, it 
has not been formed into an ele- 
mentary Science for promoting 


the ſtudy of Nature. 


See New Atlantis. 


CHAP, 


Phi 


an 
of 
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CHAP. II. 


Philoſophical Arrangement for the 
ſtudy of Nature. 


Theory. 


The progreſs of the Mind in the 
acquiſition of knowledge, affords 
the following Theory for the ſtudy 
of Nature. 

When we obſerve phenomena, 
and collect facts, we form a Hi- 
ſtory. 

When we diſcover the nature 
and relations of phenomena and 


of facts, we acquire a Science. 
When 
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When we apply the reſult of 
Science, as rules of conduct, we 
practiſe Arts. 5 

Hiſtory, Sciences, as Arts, ap- 
pear to be a diftributian of Na- 


ture, ariſing equally from the cha- 
racter of he ſubjects, and of our 


faculties, in acquiring a know- 


ledge of them. 

The application of the Firſt 
Principles of Philoſophy to form a 
Hiſtory of Nature, is the Philoſo- 
phy of that Hiſtory. 

The application of the Firſt 


Principles of Philoſophy to: aſcer- 


tain the Laws and the Theories 
which obtain in each branch of 
the Hiſtory of Nature, is the Phi- 
loſophy of the Sciences. 

The application of the Firſt 
Principles of Philoſophy to trace 
the manner in which the Laws of 

the 


Ch. 


the 8 


the 


{ures 


the 
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the Sciences explain and improve 


the Arts for the buſineſs or plea- 


ſures of life, is the Philoſophy of 


the Arts. 


8 EC T. I. 
Philoſophy of Hiſtory. 


The Philoſophy of Hiſtory con- 
fiſts in an application of the prin- 
ciples which diſcriminate the great 
departments of Nature, and ren- 
der each of them the ſubject of a 
ſcience. | 

This Philoſophy will require, 

1. An obvious deſcription of the 

Phenomena and facts in 


each branch. 
4: A 
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2. A ſketch of he progreſs of im 


provement in that branch. 
3. An application of Philoſo- 
Phical principles, viz.— 

— Analyſis, to diſcover the 
qualities of pheno- 
mena. 

— Arrangement, to diſ- 
tinguiſh the claſs, or 
department in Na- 
ture. f . 

— Evidence, to aſcertain 

the accuracy of the 
analyſis and arrange- 


ment, which render 


each branch of the 


Hiſtory of Nature the 
foundation of one, or 


more Sciences. 
The principal ſubjects in the 
Hiſtory of Nature, to which this 


Philoſophy 


* 
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Philoſophy is to be applied, will 

: appear in the following Table. 
The Principles of Arrangement 

are marked at each ſubject of Hi- 

ſtory; the correſponding Sciences 

will occur in the Table of the 

Sciences. 


Hiſtory of Nature. 
1. Intelligent Beings. 
2. Material Phenomena. 


I. Intelligent Beings : 
Deity, —— Man, 


Deity : 
ace. 

— Government. 
Man: — | 
8 — His Natural Hiſtory : ——« 
Q 7 — Body arranged by — 

7 D tructure. 
— Growth and Decay. 
— Tendencies. 

9 Mind: 
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Hiflory of Nature continued. 
— Mind : — 
Faculties. 
— Progreſs and Decline. 
— Tendencies. 
— Civil Hiſtory: — 
— Governments, 
— Their Liberty. 
— Civil Laws, 
— Their Juſtice. 
Public Economy, 
Its Utility. 
. Literary Hiſtory — 
| — Arts, 
EE, 
— Their Nature, 
Chronology. 
— Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; — 
Natural Religion, 
Its Morality. 
— Poſitive Inſtitutions, 
— Their Morality. 
_——- Chronology. 
2, Material 
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Hiſtory of Nature continued. i 


2. Material Phenomena. : 1 


e. Particular: 1 1 i 
— Animals: | . 


— Structures. ö | x 
' — Propagation and Nutrition. _ 


Tendencies. 5 1 
 — Vegetables : —— A 
— Structure. | 
— Propagation and Nutrition. 
— Uſes and Effects. : 
— Minerals : | 
— External Appearances. 
— Intrinſic Qualities, 
— Uſes and Effects. 
General: . 
The Lach * 3 5 
he Syſtem of Nature, 
The general qualities of 
Matter. | 
The relative degrees of Ex- | io 
tenſion and Motion. | | 14 
ria gs 0 2 SECT. 
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SECT, IL 
Philoſophy of the Sciences. 


The Sciences ariſe from the Hi- 
ſtory of Nature. 

The Sciences extend and explain 
the Hiſtory of Nature. 

The Philofophy of the Sciences 


conſiſts in an application of the 


principles which diſcover the laws 
of Nature in each department, 

This Philoſophy requires, 

1. An obvious deſcription of the 
connection ſubſiſting be- 
twixt the Hiftory of Phe- 
nomena, and the Sciences 
which evolve the laws 0 


Nature. 
2. A 


Ch. I 


2. 


2. A ſketch of the ſuceeſſion of 
__ Hypothelſes,, offered to ex- 
plain the Sciences. 


cal principles, viz. 

Anduction, to diſcover the. 
laws of Nature. 

— Theory, to ſhew the man- 

ner in which the laws: 

of the Sciences become 


1 
ain 


1CesS 
the 


aWs 


of Nature, will appear in the fol- 
lowing Table. 


Sciences. 


I. Intelligent Beings. 
2. Material Phenomena. 
O 3 I, In- 


3. An application of Philoſophi- 


doctrines, that are the 
foundations of the Arts. 


The pete l Sciences, and 
their connection with the Hiſtory 
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Sciences conti nucd. 
I. Intelligent Beings. 
Deity: 
— Ontology 5 | 
— Natural Theology. 
Man: | i 
— Body: 
Simple Anatomy. 
— Phyhiology.. 
— Mind . 
— General Logic: 
— Pneumatolgy. 
— Analyſis and Induc- 
tion, | 
— Metaphyfic. 
Pure Mathematics. 
— General Ethics: 
— Morals, 
— Juriſprudence, &: 
— Politics, 
— Caſuiſtry of Ge- 
neral Ethics. 
2. Material 
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3 % 


\  Scrences continued. wn 


2. Material Phenomena. 


Particular Phyſics: 
— Animals, 
— Comparative 
AO 
—Vegerables,- 
— Botany; 
— Minerals, | 
— Mineralogy ; - 
— Phyſiology. 
— Chymiſtry.. 
— Mixed Mathematics : 
Mechanics, 1 
__ —Hydroſtatics, | 
0 — Pneumatics, 
75 — Optics, 
— Phyſical a 
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Pbiloſephy of the Arti. 


In the Sciences man is the in- 
terpreter of Nature. | 

In the Arts he makes uſe . the 
laws of the Sciences as inſtruments 
for the attainment of his ends. 

The objects of the Arts — 
a diviſion of them. 

The object of the Fine Arts is 
Pleaſure. 

The object of the Liberal Arts 
is Knowledge. 

The object of the Mechanical 
Arts 1s Utility. 


In the Fine and Liberal Arts 
the 


- 


the Philoſopher i is directed 9 Prin- 
ciples. | 
In the Mechanical, the Artiſan 
implicitly follows rules in the prac- 
tice, and 1n the ſubdiviſions of La- 
beur. 185 5 
The application of the laws of 
the Sciences to explain and im- 
prove the Arts, conſtitutes the Phi- 
loſophy of the Arte. 
_ -- This Philoſophy requires, 
1. An obvious deſcription of the 
ſubjects of the Arts. 
2. An analyſis of the relation 
ſubſiſting betwixt the par- 


ticular Arts and the Sci 


ences which explain and 
improve them. 


The principal Arts, and their 
reliance on their correſponding 
Sciences, will be explained by the 


following Table. 
- Ac: 
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Fae: 
-—— Muſic. [ 
— Poetry. 


— Sculpture and Painting. 
— Architecture. 


— 


Liberal: 
— General Logic — 


. 


Arts of —— 
_— Analyſis, 
— Reaſoning, 
— Criticiſm,” 
Kc. 
— General Ethics 
ns AB anti 
of Legiſlation. 
— of Political Economy. 
—of good conduct 1 in lite. 
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Arts continued. 
Particular Phyſics. 

Anatomy, 37 

Botany, L 1 

Mineralogy, 

— Arts of — 

* — Surgery, 

— Pharmacy, 

E Medien, _ *" 

| F | 

| Arts of —— . 

| EL Gardening, A 

Agriculture, | | 4 

„„ 1 
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Arte continued. 
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| Mixed Mathematics, 
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Mechanics, 
Hydroſtatics,, 
Pneumatics, | 
Optics, 

Arts 

— of Architecture 

— Civil, 

— Military, 

! £0 

CC. 
—of the Optician. 
— of the Perſpective Paint- 

er, 


— of the Geographer, 
&c. 
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Arts continued. 1 


Mechani cal, 


The Arts, from: Particular Phy- f 
fics, and Mixed Mathematics, are 
ſubdivided for the * of 4 
labour. 

The ſubdiviſions of the Mecha- 
nical Arts are numerous, in pro- 
portion to the improvement of the 
Sciences, and the refinements of 
Civil Society. 
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. 
8 Hisronr of Philoſophy. 


q 


INTRODUCTION, 


1. 


Subjects of Hiſtory, 


Hiſtory records the events and | 
diſcoveries which have characteri- 
ſed mankind in different ages. 


Civil Hiſtory records the pro- 
greſs of Nations: 


The Hiſtory of Philoſophy, the 


progreſs of Diſcovery. 


The 


Tat 


„ 
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The principal ſubjects of Civil 
Hiſtory are ns. ax and Govern- 
ment. 

The principal ſubjects of the 
Hiſtory of Philoſophy are the 
Arts and Sciences. 

The ſubjects of Civil Hiſtory 
form a neceſſary introduction to 
the Hiſtory of Philoſophy, becauſe 
they explain the cauſes which pro- 
duce or retard diſcoveries. | 

The ſubjects of the Hiſtory of 
Philoſophy take a different order, 
from the order of the ſame ſub- 
jects in Nature. | 

The order of Nature is Fl the 


Hiſtory of Phenomena, to Science, 


and to Art. 
The order of the Hiſtory of Phi- 
loſophy is from rude Arts, to Sci- 


_ ences, and to the Hiſtory of Na- 


ture. 
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The application of the Firſt 
Principles of Philoſophy to theſe 
ſubjects, ſhould deſcribe the degrees 


of the obſervation. of Nature, which. 


have prevailed at different periods, 


2. 


Chronology of Hiſtory. 


The Chronology of Civil Hiſto- 
Ty is the arrangement of events 


affecting nations according to the 
periods in which they — 
happened. 


The Chronology of Philoſophy 


is the arrangement of the Arts 


and Sciences according to the æras 


when they aſſumed new forms. 


3- 
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3. 


Arrangement of the Hiſtory 125 Phi- 
26 phy. 


1. Philoſophy and Letters pre- 
vious to the riſe of the Grecian 
Free States. 

2. Philoſophy and Loki from 
the riſe of the Grecian Free States, 
to the fall of the Roman Repu- 
blic. 

3. Philoſophy and Letters from 
the fall of the Roman Republic, to 
the revival of Learning in Eu- 
rope. 1 

4. Philoſophy and Letters from 


the revival of Learnin g to the pre- 


ſent times. 
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5. Reciprocal influence of Phi- 
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CHAP. EL 


Hiſtory of Philoſophy and Letters 
previous to the riſe of the Gre- 
cian Free States. 1 
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The articles of Civil Hiſtory, 
and of Philoſophy, in this period, 
form but one mixed ſubject. 

We may conjecture reſpecting 
the ſtate of both by explaining the 
articles in the following Table. 
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1. Religion. 


Theiſm, — opinions reſpecting 
one Deity. 
Polytheiſm, — opinions reſpect- 
ing a multiplicity of Deities. 
Mythology, — fables of Prieſts, 
Wrapt up in myſtery and ma- 
' | 7 


2, Government. 


Political Laws : - 
— Ariſtocracy, or limited 
chietships. 
— Theocracy,—Jewiſh. 
— Monarchy, — mixed, and 
ariſing from uſurpations 
and conqueſts, — Firſt 
FPäaſtern. 
— Republics undefined, — 
Greek. 


Civil 
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Hiſtory, Oc. continued. 


Civil Laws : 
 — Viages, or 1 of Opi- 
nion. 

— Traditional and NPR 

Precepts, conſidered as 
Municipal Laws. 

— Leagues, ariſing from na- 
tional vicinity, and con- 
ſidered as che Law of 
Nations. 


3. Arts and Sciences. 


Fine Arts: 
— Poetry and Muſic, 2 
but one Art. 
— Eaſtern. 
— Greek. 
— Lyric. 
* —<Elegiac. 
E DidaQic. 
— Epic. 


Uſeful 
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Hiſtory, exc. continued. 


Uſeful and Mechanical Arts re- 
fining, but without Science. 
Sciences, and Liberal Arts: 
LD Coſmogony, — fabulous o- 
pinions reſpecting the o- 
rigin of the World. 
— Conjectural Aſtronomy, — 


obſervation of the ap- 


Pearances and periods of 
the Stars, blended with 


hypotheſes reſpecting the 


Syſtem of Nature. 


— Aſtrology,— opinions con- 
cerning the influence of 


the Stars over the Deſti- 
nies of Mankind. 

— Geometry, — limited. 

— Legiſlation in Greece, pro- 
ducing a ſpecies of E- 
thics. 


* 


— Rhapſody, 


Ch. 
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Hiſt ary, O'c. continued. 


= Rhapſody, —the rehearſal 
of the favourite Greek 


Poems, for the Education 


of Youth. 


— Sophiſtry, — artificial rules 


for conducting . 
diſputes. 


—Hieroglyphics, — pictures 


of objects. 
Alphabetical characters. 
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1 


CHAP." H. 


Philoſophy and Letters from the 


riſe of the Grecian Free States, 


to che fall of the Roman wag 


blic. * 0 E 


4 


The Elegant Arts and Philoſo- 


phy of the n 9 in this 
period. 


A falſe FED * their politi- 
cal ſituation, prevented important 
diſcoveries in the uſeful Sciences. 


The ſpirit of their religion and 
governments was blended with 
their prevailing hypotheſes reſpect- 
ing Nature, 

Theſe 
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Theſe obſervations will be ex- 
plained by the articles in the ral 
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. Governments, 5 


political Laws: 
— . Monureleiess. — ſometimes 
hereditary,,{ometimes u- 


ſurped, frequently from 


conqueſt; Aily ria, Egypt, 
Perſia, Macedon. - 
-— Republics mixed, —Greece, 
Carthage, Rome. 
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Hiſtory continued. 


Civil Laws :- 
— Municipal Inſtirutions, — 
chiefly of free States. 

— National Uſages and 

Leagues, conſidered as 

the Law of Nations, but 

without reference to any 

general or refined Moral 

Principles, 


3. Arts and Sciences 


Fine Arts: 
— Muſic; —— 
—EFaſtern. 
— Greek. 
1 Lyric, 
* Epic, 
— Dramatic, 
. | 
-— Sculpture 


Bo Rs 8 BE oe 


D 
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| Hiftory continued. 


— Sculpture and Painting: — 
— Greek, 
Architecture: — 
-— Eaſtern. 
„ 
Uſeful or Mechanical Arts im- 


proved by conſiderable de- 


grees of en : 
Liberal Arts: 
ARhetoric,.— leſlons for the 
improvement of Oratory 

and Compoſition. 


— Artificial Logic, — the Ca- 


an and Aa 
ATE: 


— - Metaphy cs, —— Abſtract 


Subtilties. 

— Geometry, — a Science. 

— Arithmetic limited, from 
the uſe of Letters for U- 
nits. 


Q 2 — Medicine, 
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History continued. 


©. — Medicine, with Syſtems of 


Sciences: : ä 
— Natural Hiſtory limited, | 


Empirics and Dogma- 
tiſts. | 


but without ſyſtems, 
— Phyſics and Aſtronomy 
with ſyſtems. 
rn OP Tyſteras. 


7 — 2 


C 


* Sects. ; 


1 ſchool, and ſchool. of Py- 


 thagoras.: — 
—Eleatics, Zeno the E- 


2 7 4 _ . » 
8 e n N 3 


— Scepties,— 7; Pyrrho. 


—Epicureans,— Epicurus, 


&. 


Ionic 


cl 
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Hiſtory continued. 


Ionic ſchool, and ſchool of So- 

crates: — 
— Academics, — Plato, 

— Peripatetics, —Ariſtotle, 

—Stoics, — Zeno of Ci- 
. | 
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Philoſophy and. Letters from the 
fall of the Roman Republic to 
the revival of Learning in Eu- 


TOP. 


In this period the prevailing ſects 
mingled their hypotheſes with the 
doctrines of Religion, and made a 


ſuperſtitious Theology the princi- 


pal end and object of their Philo- 


lophy. 


The ſpirit of the governments 


explains the cauſes which contri- 
buted to the fall of Ancient Arts 
and Wiſdom, T 

1 The 


* 


85 
Gr 
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Ch. II. of PHILOSOPHY... 7 
The following Table will afford 


Titles for explaining. .theſe ſub- 


. 


Political Laws: 
"I + OI Deſpotiſm,—abſo- 
3 lute and extenſive. 


- Barbarian Eſtabliſhments, 
£ from conqueſts. 


E Feudal Syſtem, — monar- | 
chies, military, and li- 


mited by ſubordinate or- 
ders. N 

— Eccleſiaſtical Hierarchy, — 
temporal and ſpiritual u- 


ſurpations of the Church. 
— Commercial Governments, 
from the emancipa- 


tion of the people, by the 
introduction of arts and 
of trade. 

Civil 
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Civil Laws: 


| Hiſtory continued. 


— Roman Juriſprudence, — 


compiled by che order 


of the Emperor Juſti- 
nian, from the Inſti- 
tutions of Greece and 


Rome, from the Doc- 


trines of 'Philoſophers, 
and the Opinions of 
Lawyers. | 


— Feudal Laws,—the regu- 


lations for the admini- 
ſtration of Juſtice in the 
courts of the Fœdal Mo- 
narchs, and of their Ba- 
rons. 


— Canon Laws, — a compi- 


2 


lation of Church Inſti- 
tutions, in imitation of 
the Roman juriſpru- 


dence, - 


— Municipal 
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Hiſtory continued. 


— Municipal Inſtitutions, — 
| the Common Laws of the 
ſettled European States. 


2. Arts and Sciences. 


Fine Arts: 
| 1 07} 
. _ EAAaſt Greek 
Eat Roman, 
e rl ſralian, 
5 Muſfic: 1 
- — National. br 
Artificial, or Tealian, 
— Sculpture and Painting — 
—Italan. 
„S Fkawh. 
Architecture dn. 1 
12 Odthie?! 24 ; 
— Greek. Fl 


Uſeful 9 
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Hiſtory continued. 


- Uſeful or Mechanical Arts with 

inferior degrees of Science. 
Liberal Arts : — 
— School Logic, — Ancient 
Greek Logic, debaſed and 
corrupted by the intro- 
duction of Monkift: j ee 

_ 

— Metaphyfic, — the ab- 


aw — 


ſtract ſubtilties of the 
| Greeks, blended with 
the myſtical diſputes 

of the Prieſts, 
2 — Caſuiſtry,— —caſes of me- 
1 and demerit, ar- 
gued and adopted by 

the Prieſts. 

— Arabian Arithmetic, —ſim- 
ple, from: the invention 
of cyphers for units. 

— Greek 
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— Greek Geometry, — Not 
from the original, but 
from the Arabian tranſ- 


i os lations. 
4 Þ — Art of Medicine, = the 
5 A | ſyſtems of Galenalts and 

_ Chymiſts, 5 
wo _ 

Arts of 

5 —Engraving. 
— Printing. 
h Sciences: : 

1 Natural ine 
es 

— Arabian, partly original, 

5 chiefly copied from the 
3 Greeks. 
y — Revived Greek. 

— Phyſics and Aſtronomy, — 
. - Revived Eaſtern and 
3 Greek. 

> | — Firſt Modern Diſcoveries. 
2 3” —Ethics of the Sects. 


20 Sects. 
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thftory continued. 


3. Sec. 


f wakes or Celtic Prieſts and 
„ "a 
F Sets of che Jews, formed from ] 
 ” intermixture of Jewiſh te- 
nets with the doctrines of the 
Greek ſects. 
Syncretiſts, 'Platonics, and An- 
cient Eclectics, who ſelected 
from every ſyſtem, and pro- 
poſed to inſtitute one perfect 
and univerſal Philoſophy. 
Firſt Schools, or Monaſtics in 
Cathedrals, inſtitured for the 
education, of churchmen, — 
: taught the School philoſophy, 
— gave riſe to the ſects of - 


Nominaliſts and Realiſts. 
Arabian 


A a 


P i, 
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Hiſtory continued. 


Arabian Philoſophers, who both 
copied from the Greeks, and 


were diſtinguiſhed by their 
own diſcoveries. . 


Revived Greek ſects in =o 
Second Schools, or Univerſities, 
where the doctrines of the 
diſtinguiſhed Greek ſects were 
taught, | | \ 
Second, or Modern Eclectics, 
who were to ſelect from no 
ſyſtem, but to obſerve Nature. 


R exp: 
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Philoſophy and Letters from the 
revival of Learning to the pre- 
ſent Times. 


In this period the proper ſub- 
jects of Taſte and Philoſophy were 


perceived, and ſeparated from thoſe 


of Civil Hiſtory. 

The ſpirit, however, of 0 go- 
vernments of the preſent European 
States, with the numerous objects 


which they offer to invention and 
induſtry, have operated in differ- 


ent degrees as cauſes of the pre- 
ſent public Taſte for the Arts and 
Sciences. 


Theſe 


Cl 


{tr 


* 
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Theſe obfervations will be illu- 

ſtrated by explaining the follow- 0 
ing Table. NE 1 : 
1, Governments, 

e 5 15 = 
Political Laws: | 
f — Monarchies : — - 
— Abſolute and heredita- 
ry, — France, Spain, i 
Eds Ie | 
: Mixed, by the diviſion 
a | of the Sovereignty be- f 
e =, 5 twixt the Monarch and g 
the other orders of the | 
# State, — Britain. | 
"  — Republics; — _ | 
ts — Mixed, from the here- | 
ditary ranks of Chief 1 
15 Magiſtrates and No- | 

5 bility, — Italian Repu- 
d blics, Holland, &c. 
1 Civil | 
ſe 1 | 
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Hijory continued.” 
Cheat "Fit . 
— Municipal Inſtitutions, — 
perfect or defective, in 
proportion to the liber- 
ties and reſources of a 
people. 
| —Law of Nations,— appeal- 
ing to the refined Moral 
Principle of N ational cha- 
racter. r ; 
Arts and Sciences. 13 
f _ Arts: | 
Poetry: 
— Italian. 
— French. 
- Britiſh,” 
—Muſic: 
— National. 


— Artificial, or Italian. 
Sculpture 
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Hiſtory continued. 


; Sculpture and Painting | 
Italian. ö 
5 — French. | | 
 — Britiſh, 
: Architecture 
E —- Gothic, | | 
: — Greek. 
Mechanical and Liberal Arts, — 
reducing to-a dependence on | 
| the Sciences which create and ö 
| improve them. 


Sciences 2— 
— Logic :- 
— Analyſis and Induction. | 
Pure Mathematics 


— Geometry. | 
_ —— Arithmetic. - 
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Hiſtory continued. 


Algebra, or contracted 
Cy phers, invented by 
the Arabs, and ap plied 
to facilitate Geometri- 
: cal Demonſtrations, 
Natural Hiſtory : — 
Anatomy, 


1 Botany, 

E Mineralogy, 
— Chymiſtry, 

— Theory and Practice 
of Medicine. 

Phyſics : 
Mechanics, 
— Hydroſtatics, 
— Pneumatics, 
Optics, + 


— Aſtronomy. 
— Geography. 
— Newtonian | 


$4 


J= 


cc 
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Hiftory continued. 


 —- Newtonian Syſtem. of 
Univerſal Grav ita- 
tion. 


Ethics: 
— Moral Philoſophy. re- 
fining by Theories ra- 
ther than by Science. 
A Juriſprudence, —refining 
by Theories and Sy- 
HERS. 
— Politics, ſubjected to 
Theories and Syſtems. 


2 Sects. 


Scholaſtics, — Diſciples of the 
Greek ſects. 

Carteſians, or ſubverters of the 
Scholaſtic doctrines, and in- 
ventors of a new Theory of 
the Human Mind. 

N Metaphyſicians, 


% 
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Metaphyſicians, — Speculative: 


Theoriſts, 5 


on ae its: eee .-offfed; 


Theories to explain the Prin- 
ciples of Human Action. 


CH AP. 


— 


PA 6a, _ A foek, 
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CHAP V. 


Reciprocal influence of Philoſo- 
phy and Civilization in their 


progreſs and decline, 


„ 
— 


Nations have a progreſs, from 

rude inſtitutions, to the govern- 
ment of laws, and the refinement 
of manners. 
Philoſophy furniſhes the corre- 
ſponding articles of rude arts, ſpe- 
culations, uſeful diſcoveries, and 
a public Taſte for the Arts and 
Sciences. | 


1. What 
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1. What have been the effects 
of the different kinds of Philoſo- 
phy on the Human Mind? ; 

5 What have been the effects 
of Civil Inſtitutions on Philoſo- 
phy, and of Philoſophy on Civil 
Inſtitutions? 

3. What have been tlie and; 
cal effects of both on the manners 
of mankind ? 


